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stall feeding of cattle after the Flemish fashion; careful attention, in
suitable localities, to the merino sheep introduced into Eastern Ger-
many at the end of the eighteenth century; extensive growth of the
oil seeds, rape, linseed and hemp; a better rotation of crops with
clover or grasses on the fallow, and roots as a field crop; finally, and
here the school of Thaer went ahead of contemporary England3 a
close attention to agricultural book-keeping.1

The rate of progress in Thaer's lifetime was slow, and even
amongst the large landowners in eastern Prussia where new
ideas were most readily adopted, the impoverishment due to the
wars often prevented the expenditure of capital on improve-
ments, just at a time when, in England, the high prices resulting
from war-time scarcity were an additional incentive to land-
owners to lay out capital for such purposes. Among the peasants,
progress seems at first to have been very slow. With scattered
holdings and the continued subdivision of property, old methods
and old implements were retained far into the nineteenth cen-
tury. Nevertheless, it appears that by 1840 the principle of the
scientific rotation of crops was beginning to be understood
among the peasants of the east. The cultivation of sugar beet,
always thereafter a striking feature of the German agricultural
system, developed rapidly in Silesia and Saxony during the
thirties, while the potato made considerably greater progress
than in France, so that by 1865 its cultivation was almost uni-
versally practised.

(b) Later Developments,

In 1840 the German chemist Justus Liebig published his
Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology, in which
he traced the relation between the nutrition of plants and the
composition of the soil. It proved to be a turning-point in
the science of crop-rproduction and laid the foundation for the
chemical study of the soil, and ultimately for the use of artificial
manures to increase its fertility. Through Liebig's influence the
study of plant nutrition spread widely through German agri-
cultural colleges and universities. A further discovery in the

1 Glapham, Economic Development of France and Germany,